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A Visitor in Mexico 


Lewis Parsons 


(Editors note; The last Friday in 
February had been a particularily 
hard one in school. In addition to that 
Peg Blickle and I had played in the 
evening to a squirmy, wiggly bunch 
of about 500 four to ten year olds. I 
drove my daily jaunt of twenty-two 
miles home, determined to get to bed 
as soon as possible. I glanced through 
my mail deciding nothing had to be 
opened till morning when an odd roll 
of pinkish like paper aroused my cur- 
iosity. I tore off the wrapper to dis- 
cover the most amazing document that 
has ever come the way of the 
JOURNAL office. 

I found 39 pages, legal length type- 
writer paper, mimeographed, typed 
single space, modestly titled, “Mexico 
Revisited” and signed by Lewis 
Parsons. I read the explanation. Lewis 
was too busy while in Mexico to write 
letters — this was his “apology” to his 
friends for his neglect. Lewis ex- 
plained, “Mexico, somehow demands 
to be written about. Not knowing 
what I should omit and what I should 
tell, I gave up and decided to tell all 
I could remember.” 

Two hours later I was still buried 
in the pages of the most fascinating 
travelog I have ever read. But this 
was no ordinary travelog. It was more 
than that. It was a document of 
human relationship, a sympathetic 
understanding of a people who differ 
from us in their ideals, their mode of 
living and their customs; an apprecia- 
tion of the natural and man made 
beauty that Mexico offers to those 
who care to see and understand. 

To select passages to share with you 
has been almost impossible. Every 
word was fascinating reading. I have 
selected those which concern puppets 
and our -good friends from Mexico 


whom many of you know .. . some- 
thing of the toy markets, a source of 
inspiration for puppets, and then one 
of his most memorable descriptions — 
Christmas Eve in Mexico.) 


Soon after arriving in Mexioo City 
I began to think of the possibility of 
contacting members of the Lago 
Troupe whom we had met with such 
pleasure at the Puppetry Festival at 
Baton Rouge two summers ago. I be- 
gan with Cuca Ramirez for her home 
was in the court of an abandoned con- 
vent bordering the Alameda. 

The carved wooden door seemed to 
be leading to an impenetrable fortress, 
as there was no handle and no 
response to pushing or knocking. A 
lady coming also to call showed me 
the bell button on the casing. Soon 
a little boy admitted us and began 
calling Cuca. She jumped from a 
doorway farther down the court, and 
recognizing me without the slightest 
hesitation ran to embrace me with a 
ery of joy and surprise. After my 
long months of writing about coming 
to Mexico she had come to believe like 
the others that it was only talk. 

The door to Cuca’s house opened 
to many interesting things. First of 
all there was the family of five broth- 
ers and sisters, Maria de los Angeles, 
Norma, Juan, Mario, and adorable 
little Hortensia, who were immedi- 
ately our friends for life. Then just 
across the court on the opposite side 
was the long low puppet workshop 
with the hundreds of wonderful pup- 
pets which make up the Lago produc- 
tions. Cuca opened cupboards in the 
wall revealing three rows of jolly 
faces, and a curtain hung over a rack 
of marionettes. In the next room the 














cartons containing the characters for 
each play with props and hangings 
were stored in tiers towering above 
reach. 

We took down Snow White, 
Red Riding Hood, Rin Rin, and Blue 
Bird. The simple bold modelling of 
the heads, the freshness of the paint- 
ing, the gay colors of the costumes 
made them a delight to see, and some- 
how gave the whole difficult craft of 
making puppets the appearance of 
being simple and spontaneous, and 
completely delightful. It was a real 
puppet workshop as well as _ store- 
house, with a practice stage, a pile of 
molds ir one corner, and the materials 
for the papier-mache heads in another. 

Whenever I was to meet anyone, I 
always arranged for them to come to 
the park where I could be pleasantly 
occupied in case they were late. It 
was here that Roberto Lago and Pepe 
first came arriving from different 
directions on foot. One of the nice 
things about Mexico is that people can 
still walk. They don’t feel in the least 
hampered by not owning a car. 

We started off to see the paintings 
of Lola Cueto, their helper, on exhibi- 
tion in a gallery near the Arch. The 
paintings especially interested me be- 
cause they found their inspiration in 
motives from the puppet theatre and 
from children’s games. We then took 
a city bus to the section beyond the 
Zocalo to the toy market. It was the 
first time I had been on a bus, and I 
was glad to see there was no descrimi- 
nation among peoples, the barefoot 
Indians sat by the well-dressed. 

At the market we looked for the 
little wooden toys operated by press- 
ing the finger: the toreador strikes the 
bull, the boxers strike one another, a 
man fights a lion. Overhead hanging 
everywhere were pinatas made in 
every imagineable shape, and soon we 
came to the booths where hundreds 
of little clay marionettes were sold in 
clumps of a dozen wired together. 
With our arms and hands full of these 





fragile figures we made our way 
through the crowded streets while 
little children pointed to us and said, 
“Daddy, buy me those.” A puppet 
never goes unnoticed. We came back 
to the puppet studio for some flash 
Pictures and all too soon the afternoon 
was over. I was reminded of the fact 
that a walk with a friend is one of the 
great privileges of living. Walking is 
better than riding because everything 
is in reach, and nothing is missed. 
Conversation is built up and -inspired 
by the sights around. Much comes 
from little. 

Roberto Lago was to be our 
companion on many more trips, but 
we saw Pepe only once more when he 
entertained us at his home on New 
Year’s Evening to a dinner with spe- 
cial foods from his native state of 
Yucatan. There we met his charming 
wife, and the cute little boy, Pepito 
who was the main entertainer for the 
evening. I won’t soon forget the deli- 
cious queso rellenos because I acci- 
dentally chewed up a chile pepper 
hidden in a pimiento which brought 
tears to my eyes and made necessary 
swallowing many glasses of water. 
The frijole (bean) loaf was especially 
good and was sliced off like a meat 
loaf, it was decorated with pieces of 
crisp tortilla sticking out on all sides. 

We went with Roberto Lago to Lola 
Cueto’s charming apartment on Rio 
Mississippi Street and found her to be 
a brisk and amiable personality in the 
midst of her art objects. Her work 
is never labored or fastidious, but 
always simple, fresh, direct, and above 
all cheerful, and her art manifests 
itself through a great variety of medi- 
ums. Actually she teaches engraving 
at the college, she also weaves tapes- 
tries, paints in oil, models and dresses 
puppets, and makes pictures with cut 
paper. What a vision to see her come 
into the room with a great armful of 
puppets, as many as she could carry, 
and some of them falling to the floor. 
She exhibited them with obvious 











delight in the lively expressions of 
their faces so boldly, yet simply paint- 
ed, and she pointed out details of cos- 
tuming which especially pleased her. 

This delight in beautiful things was 
contagious and we were so happy to 
have her with us on a memorable Sun- 
day of sightseeing. We visited first the 
Virgin de los Remedios, the “other” 
Virgin, less popular than Guadaloupe, 
but situated in a more idyllic spot in 
the fringe of the mountains. 

From the shrine it was wounderful 
to look towards the mountains with 
their blue haze. It was one of those 
days when the air seemed easier to 
breathe, and a sense of space and sky 
seemed to permeate one’s soul like a 
blessing. It must be the feeling people 
have who are raised in the moun- 
tains, and who return to them again 
after being bound to the level plains, 
or oppressed by the incringing build- 
ings of cities. A gay crowd enjoyed 
Rusty, “El Payaso”, and Bingo “El 
Perrito!” 

From Jacala it was only forty miles 
to Zimapan, our stop for the night. 
We had thought the mountain driving 
was about over, but what a mistake! 
The grades were steeper than ever 
and as darkness came on we could see 
the moving headlights of trucks mov- 
ing on the unseen mountain trails far 
out in black space. They were high 
and low, sometimes we could almost 
mistake a truck light for a star. 

It was Christmas Eve and soon we 
came to a place where fires had been 
lighted all the way up the side of the 
mountain. Firecrackers and skyrockets 
were being shot off, and around those 
fires closest to the road we could see 
the families silhouetted in the flicker- 
ing light. From the road farther on 
we could look back at this area of 
burning lights like a constellation fal- 
len from the sky all tremulous on the 
mountainside. The stars seemed to 
hang low overhead with Orion almost 
as bright as the fires, and one could 


feel the immensity of the mountains 
and the unexplored depths of the 
chasms even more intensely than by 
daylight. 

It seemed many hours before our 
trail finally neared Zimapan, At the 
fork of the by-pass some men tried to 
flag us into the new Hotel de Reyes, 
but I wanted to drive on into town 
where we could be with people for 
Christmas Eve and stay. at the excel- 
lent Hotel Funcion whose luxurious 
appointments and fine piano had so 
surprised us before. We came _ into 
town past the lighted square with the 
church facade brightly lighted, too. 

Our hotel was still there but sadly 
deserted on this holiday eve. We were 
almost the only guests, others had 
gone on to Mexico City only 125 miles 
farther. As far as we were concerned, 
it had been enough mountain driving 
for one night, and there was comfort 
in the thought of spending the Eve in 
a small town rather than the capitol. 
The piano gave out sounds of Debussy 
and Chopin as we ate alone in the big 
dining room. I found the performer 
to be a doctor of the town who had 
had his music right in the town. He 
was an interested listener to my play- 
ing as well and I found he had excel- 
lent taste in music. He had to leave 
early to prepare for the church service. 

About 11:00 p.m. mother and I be- 
gan preparing as well, but in a dif- 
ferent way. I put on two pair of 
socks, two shirts, heavy winter jacket 
and top-coat over that for it was bitter 
cold again. We drove the truck back 
to the square so we could run the 
heater to get warm if necessary. That 
seemed to be the only source of arti- 
ficial heat in the town. The square, 
or zocalo, was crowded with fires 
burning and cooking going on in the 
street. The Indians who had walked 
for miles barefoot on the unlighted 
roads were arriving in great numbers 
and were milling about waiting for 
the moment to enter the church. 











Rusty performed under the street 
lamps and was surrounded close by an 
admiring circle. I held him up to a 
baby in a mother’s arms who looked 
at him solemnly and said, “Mira” 
(look) in a thin little voice. “Mira” — 
she said it over and over and then 
turned to smile and bury her head on 
her mother’s shoulder. 

Inside the church it was cold and 
draughty. The rude benches extended 
only half way back in the room and 
all the seats had been taken. We pre- 
ferred anyway to wander about over 
the rough floor boards behind the 
benches and watch the people enter- 
ing. Large families of poor Indians 
poured in, many of them taking up a 
kneeling position at the rear as though 
their excessive humility would not let 
them approach the altar of light and 
hope more closely. In these large 
churches one moves about as freely as 
in an open market, and I wandered 
about with the small shadows of many 
of the children who had been outside 
following me at a short distance 
watching with inquiring eyes as 
though hoping I would produce some 
other miracle as amazing as Rusty. 

The choir was already singing and 
presently the priest began his progres- 
sion to the back of the church followed 
by the acolytes swinging their censors. 
The carol of the Posadas was sung by 
the choir in the balcony and all the 
little boys in the church began to blow 
on little wooden whistles. The canopy 
waited at the door, and soon the pro- 
cession was invited in. It was led by 
a tiny boy and girl hardly big enough 
to walk. 

Just behind them came a proces- 
sion of little girls dressed in white as 
angels with big white wings carrying 
paper lanterns swinging from poles. 
Last came the older girl chosen as 
Mary holding the doll of the Christ 
Child in her arms. The whistles rose 
to a shrill scream, the congregation 
crowded around the procession and 


pushed it to the altar. It was the 
moment of rejoicing, everyone began 
lighting sparklers. The adults would 
light them and hand them to the chil- 
dren who would stand motionless 
watching them with wondering eyes. 

The better off parishoners shared 
their sparklers with the poorer Indian 
children. I thought long, long thoughts 
of these poor Indian children who 
had walked miles through the dark in 
their bare feet to celebrate their 
Christmas. This was all of it: the 
brief brilliance of a sputtering spark- 
ler showering them with its magic 
white stars, the burning beautiful 
light that they could even take in their 
hands. They were not disappointed, 
but what a contrast with our children 
at home under their Christmas trees 
stacked with gifts. The eyes of these 
children were too much to bear, eyes 
full of an ancient wisdom born of 
patience in poverty, and endurance 
beyond which you or I could go. It 
was the Noche Buena, the Good Night, 
and it was truly exalting to be there. 

Perhaps if I had not been paralyzed 
with the cold, the experience of seeing 
the ineffective little sparklers held by 
the little children with cold hands and 
bare feet would not have been so poig- 
nant. Altogether with the dim light, 
the cutting cold, the heavy smell of 
incense and the drab figures wrapped 
in their poor cotton rebozos walking 
soundlessly in their bare feet on the 
worn rough boards, — altogether it 
made the most poignant expression of 
a Christmas Eve I have ever exper- 
ienced. 

Just as the mass ended a boy 
came to call me from the organ loft 
to bring me to the musician‘ friend of 
the hotel, Dr. Trujil who wanted me 
to play something. With a heart so 
full, it was a privilege to play our own 
Christmas carols as my own musical 
comment to the scene. 











The Lighting Problem 


Jero Magon 


“The art of lighting a stage consists 
of putting light where you want it and 
taking it away where you don’t want 
it.” — Max Reinhardt. 

In the closing scene of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s haunting music-drama “The 
Consul,” the hapless Magda Sorel 
returns to her tragedy-ridden home to 
turn on the gas jets. As the images 
of her departed loved ones crowd her 
imagination, stage shadows gradually 
encircle her until she is blotted out. 
Her life is snuffed out just as, symbol- 
ically, the light around her is ex- 
tinguished. 

The use of lighting as a vital dra- 
matic force is not always appreciated 
by the puppeteer. Too often lighting 
is an after-thought — something need- 
ed to make the puppets visible to an 
audience. But in the hands of an 
imaginative producer, lighting can 
make a significant contribution to the 
effectiveness of a production. 

The elements of lighting are three- 
fold: 

1. Direction. What is the source of 
the light? Is it a spotlight, a flood- 
light, or a row of lights arranged in 
a border? How is it directed — from 
above, from below, from the side, 
from the rear? Is it diffused over a 
wide area, or is it pinpointed on a 
small spot? 

Some producers suppose that a 
single trough, used as footlights or 
overhead lighting, is enough for a 
marionette stage. Yes, it might serve 
to provide static illumination — but 
that is all. 

Did you ever go backstage ata 
well-equipped theatre? I have seen 
dozens, sometimes almost a hundred, 
lighting units suspended from over- 
head, at the sides of the stage, from 
the front of the balcony. It is possible 
for the stage electrician to direct a 
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flood or cone of light at any desired 
position. 

The puppeteer should be supplied 
with sufficient lighting equipment to 
produce any kind of effect. Flexibility 
can be achieved by distributing light- 
ing units in a variety of positions. I 
would even, if necessary, shoot light 
from below through a translucent 
panel in the stage floor! 

2. Intensity. Lighting units differ in 
intensity, from a 10-watt bulb to a 
1000-watt olivet. For the marionette 
stage, midget spotlights, with 100-waitt 
lamps, are recommended. The maxi- 
mum intensity of light can be concen- 
trated on the puppets, or on an impor- 
tant part of the stage. Scenery, 
unimportant actors, or accessories may 
be subordinated by less intense 
illumination. 

The intensity of any lighting unit 
may be reduced to any strength de- 
sired -by the use of a rheostat, or 
dimmer. This device makes possible 
the regulation of any gradation of 
lighting intensity from full to out. 

If light is projected on a puppet 
from both sides of the stage, the effect 
would be more interesting if the 
intensity of one of the units were 
reduced, 

3. Color. The hue of a light can be 
influenced by a filter made of gelatin 
or glass. In some cases the bulbs may 
be colored by dipping in a dye bath. 

The most usual practice is to use 
colored gelatines in a metal frame, 
which you can slide on or off. Even 
better, use a color wheel housing six 
different gelatines, placed in front of 
the lens. The wheel may be spun 
around to any desired exposure in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Colored. light can be employed to 
show time of day — amber for day- 
light, red for dawn or dusk, blue for 





night. 
made to fade from one color to ano- 
ther almost imperceptibly. 


Using a dimmer, light can be 


Colored light is associated with 
psychological or emotional states. 
Yellow suggests gaiety, warmth; red, 
fear; green, a feeling of mystery, sus- 
pense; blue, cold; purple, tragedy, etc. 

Generally, it is best to avoid use of 
dark hues or weak intensities of color, 
except for very brief tableaux. 

Such colors tend to: reduce visibility. 
If they must be used, a concentrated 
light should be directed at the puppet 
actor to isolate him from the prevail- 
ing dimness. 


Sometimes I project a shaft of light 
of one color — say, amber — from one 
side of the stage on to a marionette, 
with a contrasting hue — perhaps 
blue — directed from the other side. 
The sculptural quality of a three- 
dimensional form is thus beautifully 
enhanced. 

The quality of a costume or a setting 
may be improved or destroyed under 
colored light. Sometimes a plain 
white light might be the wisest choice. 

Experiment fully with the direction, 
intensity, and color effects of your 
lighting instruments. This will prove 
to be a most rewarding enterprise. 


What Is a Puppet Play 


Alfred Wallace 


The play is the beginning and end 
of a puppet production. It is of para- 
mount importance that it be a good 
one. Puppets and scenery are created 
to the specific requirements of the 
play. It is therefore imperative to 
know its essential ingredients. 

There is no sure-fire formula. If 
there were one, a paucity of accept- 
able scripts would not exist, and 
choosing play material would be no 
problem. There are some basic re- 
quirements for good puppet scripts. 
However, the following rules need not 
restrict and imprison those creative 
persons who invent and devise new 
approaches in developing good puppet 
plays. The means will definitely jus- 
tify the end — provided the end is a 
first-rate puppet show. 

A play already in use or in print 
will probably need revision, adapting, 
and rewriting to fit each group. Often 
it is better to write a new one. Con- 
sider the capacities and facilities of 
the participants. It would be fool- 
hardy, wasteful effort for two or three 
inexperienced people to attempt a 
complete adaptation of “Alice in Won- 


derland.” It might be practical, on 
the other hand, to do a scene from it; 
for example, the kitchen scene, which 
requires one setting and five puppets 
(Alice, Duchess, Cook, Baby, and Mes- 
senger). 

Even with more participants, it 
might be advisable to do short play- 
lets with few puppets. Consider, too, 
the time involved, It takes many hours 
of work to create and rehearse a show. 
It is better to do a short, well organ- 
ized performance if time cannot be 
devoted to an elaborate production. 

Most important of all, consider the 
recipients of the performance — the 
audience. The interest span of chil- 
dren varies according to their ages. 
Four-year-old children may lose inter- 
est in a show longer than twenty 
minutes; four to seven year olds can 
manage confinement in an audience 
for thirty minutes; and older children 
and adults, about fifty minutes to an 
hour. A puppet show is rarely effec- 


tive entertainment beyond that run- 
ning time. 

A good play has more action than 
talk. When the characters must talk, 
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give them short speeches. A play 
suitable for six-year old children may 
not hold the attention of teenagers. 
Adult humor will not amuse children. 
A play for marionettes may not work 
well with hand puppets. Capitalize on 
the fantasy and extra-human qualities 
of puppets, but remember that they 
are not people. They have many 
limitations. Do not make puppets imi- 
tate animals or people too accurately. 
It can’t be done. Their forte is carica- 
ture, satire, dancing, tricks, and an 
awkward charm. A good play has a 
simple story with lots of stage busi- 
ness and short speeches. The charac- 
ters overcome obstacles, leading to an 
exciting climax, after which the play 
ends quickly. 

For example, one or two characters 
plan to go somewhere or do something 
significant. They plan a party, a sur- 
prise, a festival. They are going to 
market for mother to bring gifts to 
someone; to find a hidden treasure or 
secret charm or to find a lost thing 


or character. They meet an obstacle. 
They cannot have their party, cannot 
find the secret charm until they accom- 
plish some difficult chore such as doing 
homework, weeding the garden, clean- 
ing house, mending broken objects, 
discovering a magic formula; or they 
meet something or someone who pre- 
vents them from completing their 
mission. They overcome the obstacle. 
They outwit their protagonist with the 
help of fantasy, fairies, gremlins, 
magic words and potions, or by their 
own superior and ingenious wit. The 
obstacle overcome, the character (hero, 
heroine, or both) proceed with the 
plan stated at the beginning of the 
play toward a quick and happy ending. 

Develop as much action as possible 
and add to the story. After the story 
line and the action have been created, 
the last step of supplying the dialog 
will fall naturally and easily into 
place. Characters speak simply and 
directly, connecting story and action 
from one sequence to another. 


In Tribute 


It is with a great deal of sorrow that 
we must inform our readers that our 
beloved Lem Williams passed away at 
his home in St. Paul after a long 
illness which lasted for more than a 
year. Lem became ill shortly after 
the Baton Rouge Festival, was in and 
out of the hospital for the next year. 
He arose valiantly to the Minneapolis 
Festival, and many did not know the 
extreme strain he was under at that 
time. 

He shirked none of his responsibil- 
ties, in fact, carried many that had 
been alloted to others in his efforts to 
make the Festival a success. 

The P of A has lost one of its most 
valuable members and all of us have 
lost a treasured friend. Loyal, sincere, 
happy-go-lucky, Lem had endeared 
himself to every member of the P of A 
who knew him... to many of us, 


Festivals will never be the same again 
without “Lem.” His wonderful person- 
ality was the life and inspiration of all 
our Festivals. 

We know that every member joins 
us in extending our sincerest sympathy 
to Mary and the family. 


Clement Cruce, former P of A mem- 
ber, from Oklahoma City passed away 
early this winter. She was one of the 
group who worked so hard behind the 
scenes to make the Oklahoma Festival 
a success. With Margaret Trent and 
Evelyn Hogan, she trouped “Biblo” to 
stimulate the bond issue for the new 
city library. Extremely active in 
community puppet affairs, her influ- 
ence was far reaching and _ she will 
be very much missed in her commun- 
ity. 





PUPPET PARADE 


DARTMOUTH 


The “Inn Corner” at Dartmouth 
College is shown-here, with Baker 
Memorial Library in the Background, 
as seen from the corner of tke 
Hanover Inn. The Inn is the college 
owned and operated hotel serving 
visitors from all parts of the world. 

Dartmouth College has generously 
offered the use of practically the 
entire college plant, and it can truth- 
fully be said that one can hardly find 
a better Festival or vacation spot in 
New England than this pleasant aca- 
demic community, located on the 
Connecticut River, and surrounded by 
the lovely New Hampshire and 
Vermont Hills. 

Please note the date, there has been 
a one day change in dates previously 
announced: 


JUNE 23-24-25-26 


More complete particulars of the 
Fest will be given in next issue of the 
Journal, and in the Festival mailing 
directly from Dartmouth. Keep the 
date open. 


BOBO AND HIS FAMILY TREE 


Altho Bobo and his family tree ap- 
peared in one of the first editions of 
the JOURNAL, we have been asked to 
repeat this picture. 

Bobo has discovered his “Family 
Tree” in MARIONETTES, MASKS 
AND SHADOWS by Mills and Dunn, 
one of the earlier books written in this 
country, containing historical sketches 
and much sound advice on puppet 
construction and play production. 


(see photo section) 


Winifred Mills, at that time Head of 
the Art Department at Fairmont Jun- 
ior High School in Cleveland, and 
Louise Dunn, Assistant Curator of 
Education at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, produced a much needed volume. 
directed at the educational phase of | 
puppetry. Altho out of print at this 
time, many libraries have this volume, 
and it would be well worth your while 
to hunt it up. 

As a teacher beginning puppetry, I 
found much encouragement. in this” 
volume, and much inspiration directly 
from Winifred Mills, whom I visited in 
Cleveland. My first stage was modeled 
after the plan in this book, but later 
discarded for a more portable type. 
This is a very satisfactory marionette 
stage for a permanent type, with the 
exception of the “tressle type” base. 
We found this a bit hazardous, as the 
stage is inclined to be “front heavy”. 
We substituted a permanent platform. 

(I’m taking a long guess when I say 
I think Bobo was a Lee Wallace crea- | 
tion. The picture is unidentified. Ass 
I right or wrong?) 


LEO THE LION 


From the “Puppet House” in the 
far northwest, Puyallup, Washington, 
comes this portrait of “Young Leo” 
and his makers, Edith and Robert 
Williams. The story is a charming ani- 
mal story from the “Arabian Nights”, 
starring Leo, the ambitious lion and 
his ever loving Mamma whose good 
advice goes in one ear and out the 
other. The cast includes amusing ani- 
mals and birds, and most important 
of all, The Son of Adam, Bring-’em-- 
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MORE VENTS 








EDRIC HEAD COLLECTION 





FESTIVAL in 1953 








Back-Alive-Willie, the famous hunter. 

They have recently added another 
fine play, with a colorful medieval 
background. to their repertoire of 
classic stories and American folklore. 
“Milk for the King’s Mush” combines 
bright costumes and amusing charac- 
ters in just the right recipe for good 
children’s theatre and pure puppet 
fun. It is a comic story of the adven- 
tures of a runaway nanny-goat and 
the turmoil in the King’s household 
till she is found. 

The Williams Marionettes, a profes- 
sional company has been presenting 
refreshing, imaginative plays for chil- 
dren since 1928. The puppets are 
charming, scenes colorful and produc- 
tions are good children’s theater. 


VENTS AND MORE VENTS 


Gonzola Veiasco, who contributes 
the article, “Why Don’t You Try?” in 
this issue of the Journal deplores the 
fact that few puppeteers add a ven- 
| triloquil act to their repertoire. 

Just by way of encouragement we 
are adding a few pictures of others 
who have had the same idea. 

On the left, Gonzola Velasco, who 
uses his vent figures both for teaching 
and entertaining. On the right, Gayle 
and Doug Anderson, popular New 
' York City children’s entertainers, and 
below, William S. Berger, one of the 
oldest and finest ventriloquists in the 
nation, as he explains to Dick Weston, 
young ventriloquist from Minneapolis, 
'and Roberta Mack, therapist from 
California, the intracies of one of his 
favorite heads. 

Gayle and Doug Anderson, right, 
whose delightful programs have enter- 
tained thousands of children in the 
New York area, combine magic, ven- 
triloquism and puppets into a delight- 
ful entertainment for either the small 
fry or the adult. “Scoopy”, a charm- 
'ing dummy, has long been a favorite 
with the children. Live bunnies and 
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white doves add to the variety of the 
magic act. 

William S. Berger, below, of Ft. 
Mitchell, Ky., is a leader among ven- 
triloquists and magicians. His home 
houses the largest and finest collection 
of vent figures in the nation, a rare 
museum unequalled anywhere. His 
interest in both magic and ventrilo- 
quism has been an inspiration to many 
young people who have aspired to the 
profession. 

One of his proteges is Dick Weston, 
who looks admiringly on during the 
demonstration. Dick and his “Eddie 
O’Connor” (see JOURNAL Nov. Dec. 
1950) were buddies together in the 
service and we hope to see them some 
day among the foremost entertainers. 


JERO MAGON 


Jero Magon, charter member of the 
P of A, Puppet Theater Editor of the 
PLAYERS MAGAZINE and instructor 
at the Erasmuss Hall High School in 
Brooklyn is shown here in two charac- 
teristic poses, with portrait marion- 
ettes of The Emperor Jones and 
Hamlet. 

An active producer since 1931, Jero 
probably is best known for his produc- 
tion of “Emperor Jones,” produced on 
a revolving stage with marionettes 
and flat rod puppets designed by Ben 
Yano. This was followed in a few 
years by an ountstanding production 
of “Marco Millions” which premiered 
at the Chamber Music Hall in Carnegie 
Hall, receiving unusual praise from 
critics. Later productions have been, 
“The Porcelain God”, “In Henry’s 
Back Yard”, “Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife”, “Aladdin”, and many 
others. 

In this issue Jero contributes an 
article on lighting, a subject about 
which he is well informed. He has 
given much time to the study of this 
problem and gives us the benefit of his 
experience. 








CEDRIC HEAD COLLECTION 


One of the outstanding features of 
the 1954 Festival will be the exhibi- 
tion of Historic Puppets. Prominent 
among collections in this country is 
the huge collection owned by Cedric 
and Lee Head. This entire collection 
is being made available to Basil 
Milovsoroff for display. Other well 
known collectors will add generously 
to this collection. 

This photograph was one of many 
taken at the Manchester, Vermont 
Museum, where the Head Collection 
was displayed recently. 

The two top’ figures are Siamese 
shadows (Wayang Poeerwa): the 
panel, - Wayang Beber (Balinese), 
size 12 inches by fourteen feet; the 
central figure is a Japanese puppet 
from the Osaka Theater (subject is 
leader of forty-seven Ronins); the 
eight figures on the wall are Javanese 
shadows (Wayang Poerwa); the four 
figures on the table are Javanese pup- 
pets (Wayang Golek) and the two 


paintings are Javanese paintings of 
Wayang Poerwa. 

This will indeed be a “Fest” for those 
historically inclined, as well as an 
inspiration to those whose background 
of puppetry is more limited. 


FESTIVAL 1953 


We wouldn’t have you think Festi- 
val gatherings are always as sedate as 
this picture indicates. It was all 
brought about by that slightly uncom- 
fortable feeling you always have when 
you are having your picture taken... 
trying to look dignified, you know. 

Really, the folks at the Minneapolis 
Festival were having the time of their 
life, and enjoying themselves as only 
kindred spirits can. Unfortunately, 
several groups were engaged else- 
where when the photographer arrived 
and only part of the group is pictured 
here ... we are printing it just to help 
you revive all those pleasant memories 
of the last Fest. 


1000 or More in °54 


This is not a “Wolf, Wolf” cry! It is 
a statement based on facts, figures and 
the P of A bank account! 

Many unforseen factors have con- 
tributed to a decrease in membership. 

During the three years previous to 
the Minneapolis Festival, each month 
showed a slow and steady growth. 
Now, we are slipping! 

The Eexcutive office is now getting 
organized on a more efficient basis, but 
between now and Festival time we 
need members to get the budget to the 


point where sufficient funds are avail- 
able to provide Festivals, continue the 
Journal beyond June 1954 and make 
available the other services of the 
P of A. 

The situation is urgent. Will you 
help? Officers are helpless without 
the co-operation of the membership! 

If you have a “hot prospect” whom 
you do not wish to approach, send the 
JOURNAL the name and address, we 
will mail sample JOURNAL and invi- 
tation to membership immediately. 


1000 or More in °54 
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Why Don’t You Try? 


Gonzalo P. Velasco 


Have you ever wondered why more 
puppeteers do not delve into ventrilo- 
quism, — why they do not have a 
ventriloquial act with their show? 
Well, I have! With this question in 
mind, I asked Harry Burnett, of the 
Turnabout Theater in Los Angeles, on 
one of my visits there, if he had ever 
thought of adding a ventriloquial act 
to their repertory of comical skits. It 
has always seemed to me that pup- 
petry and ventriloquism should go to- 
gether since they are so _ closely 
related. He answered that it was hard 
enough to make a show with simple 
puppetry without having to deal with 
anything as “catchy” as ventriloquism. 

Having been a_ ventriloquist since 
early childhood, I was unable to ac- 
cept this explanation. As a matter of 
fact, it is simpler than puppetry, for 
instance, — there are no new figures 
to be built for an increasing repertoire 
of new shows; the same costumes can 
be worn over and over indefinitely; 
no special stage is necessary, there- 
fore, — no stage to carry around. It 
would be easy to include ventrilo- 
quism in your puppet production. 

Don’t get me wrong! I am not try- 
ing to get puppeteers to give up pup- 
peteering for ventriloquism. I would 
like to interest more puppeteers in 
adding ventriloquism to their puppet 
act, just as I have added puppets to 
my ventriloquial act. 

At the Charles D. Jones School 
where I teach in Baldwin Park, Cali- 
fornia, I have interested a group of 
children in the different aspects of 
puppet making, believing as educator 
Edgar Dale does in his excellent book 
now under revision, AUDIO-VISUAL 
METHODS IN TEACHING, that “pup- 
petry involves many rich experiences: 
choosing or writing the play, planning 
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and making the costumes, and finally 
learning to manipulate the puppets.” 
Shortly, I hope, we will be able to 
start presenting puppet plays not only 
for the benefit of our school, but for 
all the schools in the community. Of 
course, a ventriloquist act will also be 
included. If you want to learn to be- 
come a ventriloquist in order to use 
that knowledge with your puppet 
show, let me tell you that there is 
nothing hard about it. If you can be- 
come a puppeteer, you can become a 
ventriloquist. As for the mechanics 
of the whole thing, don’t let me scare 
you with the definition given by our 
old friend Webster in his new Inter- 
national Dictionary, “Ventriloquism— 
an act, art, or practice of speaking in 
such a manner that the voice appears 
to come from some source other than 
the vocal organs of the speaker. Voice 
cannot be produced in the stomach or 
elsewhere other than in the larynx. 
In ventriloquism the speaker takes a 
full breath, keeps the muscles of the 
chest, neck, lower jaw, and lips as mo- 
tionless as possible, and speaks with 
the mouth almost closed and the glot- 
tis narrowed, not allowing the air to 
escape through the nose. The lower 
lip is slightly retracted and rested 
against the upper teeth, and the 
tongue articulations are greatly al- 
tered. Much of the deception depends 
on suggestion as to the source of the 
sounds.” 

After you have read the above 
definition forget it. All you really 
have to do is to keep your mouth as 
nearly closed as possible while you’re 
talking. Wouldn’t you like to be able 
to talk without having to waste the 
energy necessary to move your facial 
muscles? In other words, open your 
mouth just enough to talk, but move 








your lips as little as possible while 
talking. It might prove a little diffi- 
cult at first, but with a little practice 
it will prove to be easier than you 


imagined. Be especially wary of 
sounds that require excessive lip 
movement. If you find it easier to 


talk while grinning, go ahead and grin. 
Every good ventriloquist should grin 
once in awhile, if not all the time, to 
show that he is not the one who is 
talking. 

What about this business of throw- 
ing your voice? It may surprise you 
to know that mafty people believe a 
puppeter can throw his voice. A ven- 
triloquist doesn’t throw his voice, eith- 
er. He can bother to make his voice 
sound as if it were coming from some 
place else, if he so desires by simply 
imitating a voice coming, let us say, 
from inside a box. The microphone in 
a movie theater doesn’t bother to make 
sound appear as if it were coming 
from the figures on the screen. It just 
sits there beside the screen or at some 
other inconspicuous corner and emits 
voices. You are the one who relates 
those voices to the person moving his 
mouth at the time. The ventriloquist 
is like that microphone. He sits in- 
conspicuously under his dummy emit- 
ting voices while the dummy moves 
his mouth and the audience puts the 
word into it. It is hard if not impos- 
sible for anyone to place sounds 
exactly when they are coming from a 
distance, that is, no one can tell whe- 
ther the voice is coming from the ven- 
triloquist or from the dummy, espe- 
cially when the dummy is so close to 
the ventriloquist. 

And how do you make a voice for 
your dummy? In the same way you 
make a voice for your puppets — just 
change your own by bringing it up, 
down, or sideways when he is sup- 
posed to be talking. 

Other questions you might be asking 
yourself about that ventriloquist act 
you are now planning may be: “Where 
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do I get a ventriloquist dummy?” You 
can make one. (I will gladly tell you 
how, but that would require another 
article.) If you make your own pup- 
pets, looking at one already made 
might be all the instruction you need. 
One made to. order might be obtained 
from Mr. Frank Marshall, 5518 Loomis 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Louis Tannen’s 
Magic Shop, 120 W. 42nd, N. Y. City, 
has a fine selection or will have one 
made to order. Replicas of Paul 
Winchell’s Jerry Mahoney may be 
purchased at your local hobby or toy 
shop. 

“Where do I get skits for my dum- 
my?” I wish I knew. Write your 
own, just like you write your own pup- 
pet plays. 

“Do my skits have to be funny? I 
do not have a flare for comedy.” Not 
necessarily. They can even be reli- 
gious if you desiree A dummy may 
do nothing but sing, if you please. 
Because all the ventriloquists you’ve 
seen crack jokes does not mean that 
you have to build your script on jokes. 
Not ail puppeteers are funny, neither 
should all ventriloquists be funny. 

To return to our first question, 
“Why don’t more puppeteers include 
a ventriloquial act?” Now that we 
have explained what makes a ventrilo- 
quist “tick,” you really do want to 
include a ventriloquil figure in your 
next show, don’t you? 
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New England Journeys 


We are indebted to the Ford Dealers’ 
Advertising Fund, Ltd., of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, for the beautifully il- 
lustrated book and map of New Eng- 
land, which is being mailed by the 
JOURNAL, to our entire membership. 
We are hoping that it arrives in time 
to be enclosed with this issue. 

I have enjoyed a_ subscription to 
Ford Times for several years, the gift 
of our local dealer, but no copy has 
been more highly treasured than the 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNEYS. I am 





sure you will enjoy it as much as I 
have, and will find both it and the 
map an invaluable guide on your trip 
to Dartmouth in June. 

We sincerely appreciate this courtesy 
on the part of the Ford Dealers and as 
you explore the wonderful vacation 
land so beautifully depicted in NEW 
ENGLAND JOURNEYS, don’t forget 
to stop in and visit the Ford Dealers of 
New England, who are making this 
trip more pleasurable because of this 
contribution to the Puppetry Journal. 


INES 





295 East Buchtel 


Spring’s back with that new look, 
and April is a good month to shower 
us with news. No ancient history, 
please! Just the mostest of the latest. 
Items dating back to Rip Van Winkle 
are all wool and a yawn wide. What’s 
recent? 

Well - guess who has the most 
listeners for a daytime TV show? 
Treridex says it’s Howdy Doody. Rufus 
Rose followed the show to the Coast 
and back. The Television Academy of 
Arts and Sciences awarded “ .ukla, 
Fran and Ollie” an “Emmy” for being 
the best children’s show of the year. 
(They must mean children of ALL 
ages!) Stop-action puppeteer Lou 
Bunin turned up “On The Carousel” 
(WCBS, Saturday mornings) to ex- 
plain his work with samples of his 


Avenue - 


sentation 


Akron 4, Ohio 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Ed and Fran 
Johnson are pulling all kinds of suc- 
cess from “Willy Dooit” (marionettes) 
on WJBK-TV, Detroit, Saturday after- 
noons at 5. Their show has the high- 
est rating of any for the 4-6 p.m. time 
slot, with an estimated audience of 
500,000. During the week Ed still 
tours far and wide with his one-man- 
string-show. This year it’s an Indian 
legend “The West Wind” — tape re- 
corded, and Ed reports enthusiastically 
on tape. 

The New York Times devoted some 
space to Dr. Paul Witty’s discussion of 
television preferences and attitudes of 
pupils, parents and teachers. Dr. 
Witty of Northwestern University used 
some 10,000 boys and girls in the Chi- 
cago area for his survey. “... in 1950 








cowboy programs, puppet perform- 
ances and variety shows were favor- 
ites, a survey in 1953 showed that 
situation comedies and at least one 
crime show (“Dragnet”) were pre- 
ferred.” 

Film Directions, a new art series at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, features a Czech puppet film 
“Mr. Prokouk’s Conversion” on_ its 
program. A scene from the Judy 
Garland movie “A Star Is Born” 
appeared in the Sunday Times Jan. 24 
and shows Bob Baker intently work- 
ing a Spanish senorita on strings in an 
exotic tropical setting. Martin and 
Olga Stevens cut short their Cali- 
fornia trek to head back for Middle- 
bury and a new puppet film. 

Hands of Yves Joly Company, which 
appeared briefly in this country 
several years back, is part of a new 
revue at the Studio ‘Des Champs- 
Elysees, Paris. Variety reporter Mosk 
glowed “The Hands of Yves Joly (4) 
go through their uncanny and poetic 
cavorting as they enact an undersea 
ballet, go for a swim as two young 
lovers are pulled in by prudish 
minions of the law or display a bangup 
carnival with colored gloves.” After 
a highly successful tour of Australia, 
Walton & O’Rourke opened Feb. 12 in 
the “Folies Bergere” at the St. James 
in Auckland, New Zealand. Frank 
Paris played the Palace Jan. 29th 
week, and Lea and Gia Wallace played 
a two week cruise in the tropics, 
sailing the 22nd, The Ft. Wayne News 
Sentinel Roto Section carried UP 
photos of Sid Krofft’s stripper, Lady 
Peel (who has not the remotest resem- 
blance to Bea Lillie who is also a Lady 
Peel). Sid’s apearance at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago delighted 
audiences not only with L. P., but a 
chorus line of four maracas senoritas 
weighing 60 pounds and responding to 


82 strings. Six more would make a 
piano. 
We tuned in the Mutual network 


one Sunday evening (Feb. 14) to listen 


to Sir Cedric Hardwicke portray 
“Bulldog Drummond” in a mystery 
titled “The Purple Puppet.” (Avid, as 
a news hawk should be) Well... 
there was this dirty, old puppeteer 
named Ferrelli, who was busily black- 
mailing people between shows. One 
night, someone crept into his tent and 
did him in. Bulldog entered the case 
to find Ferrelli’s throaty knife-swal- 
lowing niece, a cut brake cable on a 
mountainous descent, a stranger with 
a gun, and finally — a purple puppet 
smoldering in a trash barrell. The 
purple puppet was the hiding place of 
the blackmail, and . . . the trash can 
was a good place for it. Just thought 
you'd like to know, 

Shredded Wheat is still plugging its 
TV finger puppet theatre (on the box) 
with printed script and commercials 
on the inside. McCall’s magazine gave 
a nice mention to the Evanston Jr. 
League’s project “Puppets for mop- 
pets” — a bi-monthly workshop show- 
ing children in hospitals how to make 
simple puppets. In the orthopedic 
wards, they found puppet play helped 
muscle and finger control. Bil and 
Cora Baird contributed a design for 
Sam, the Puppet Man, to the February 
issue of Better Living Magazine. Sam 
(or Harry or Larry) can be made from 
a couple of mailing tubes, a circle of 
cloth, a few snips of paper, and a bit 
of imagination. He’s a good puppet 
for children, and can be _ speedily 
assembled. The Bairds are scheduled 
into an early morning CBS-TV show 
with Walter Cronkite presenting the 
news. Aim is to pull away the early 
bird fans of Dave Garroway. 

Resphighi’s little known opera 
“Sleeping Beauty in the Wood” was 
revived for a showing on CBS “Omni- 
bus.” Howard Taubman, in his N. Y. 
Times review, said “The opera was 
first performed by the Teatro dei 
Piccoli, a marionette theatre, in Rome 
in 1922, and may have been done by 
that theatre on tour here. The fact 
that it did not find a place in the 
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Italian opera houses should have been 
a warning to its recent discoverers ... 
etc., etc.” Nobody, it seems, was spell- 
bound by the show even with a live 
cast ... but Mr. Taubman thought it 
was a nice try, anyway. John Briggs 
(N. Y. Times, Feb. 7) reports more 
happily on another puppet opera item 
— this, a Westminster recording of 
Manuel de Falla’s “El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro” (Master Pedro’s Puppet 
Show) with Ernesto Halffter conduct- 
ing the Champs-Elysees Theatre Or- 
chestra. We quote from Mr. Briggs: 
“When Manuel de Falla in 1919 was 
invited to write a work for the private 
marionette theatre maintained in Paris 
by the wealthy Princess de Polignac, 
he found a subject ready to hand in 
‘Don Quixote’. This is the episode in 
which Don Quixote, still obsessed by 
his dreams of chivalry, is watching a 
puppet show depicting the rescue of 
the Princess Melisendra from _ the 
Moors by Don Gayferos. So carried 
away is Don Quixote by the spectacle 
that he draws his sword and rushes 
into the fray. At its conclusion the 
puppet-master ruefully surveys his de- 
capitated marionettes, while Don 
Quixote delivers an eloquent oration 
on chivalry.” 

We put our hand in the mail-box 
one day and pulled out a colorfully 
doodled announcement of “Puppets - 
Sculpture - and Doodles” by Basil 
Milovsoroff, which ran for a month 
ending Feb. 7 at the Carpenter Galler- 
ies of Dartmouth College. Reviewing 
the show in the Dartmouth paper, 
Robert M. Wool had this to say: 
“Milovsoroff, from Norwich and a 
leading puppeteer in the nation, chair- 
man of the Puppeteer’s of America 
festival coming to Hanover in June, 
has attempted to show art is not all 
serious and can be fun with a basic 
appeal of color and motion. He is 
certainly successful. ... His work is 
so original, clever, witty and all the 
qualities you attribute to a good mind’s 
sense of humor, that the whole room 
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is bright and exciting. ... It is amaz- 
ing to see how the artist uses the most 
common objects in the most different 
ways. For example, in the puppet 
scene “Undersea .Creatures” he’s 
molded “telephone” -wires, rubber 
coils, buttons, “fly-swatter handles,” 
and a chunk of wood that looks like 
a fish, and stuck it all on a piece of 
green-blue plywood for a watery 
effect. For other creations, Milovsoroff 
has taken turnips, metal coils, and 
decaying wood and given them life in 
caricatures. He is constantly illustrat- 
ing his theory that anything offers 
possibe use for the puppeteer, for a 
puppet ‘can be anything from a tea- 
kettle to a tomorrow.’ ” That sounds 
like a rousing preview of the ’54 Festi- 
val. Artist-puppeteer Herb Scheffel 
of New York had another one- 
man show of water colors “All 
Clowns” at the Rockport (Mass.) Art 
Association through Feb. 12. He was 
also represented in the American 
Water Color Society Exhibit (a tough 
show to get into) which opened 
Feb. 24. 

Yvonne Somers, who finished a 
season with the Augusta Puppet Play- 
house in February, returned to 
Mogadore, Ohio, bought herself a sta- 
tion wagon and booked a tour, before 
returning to her art education studies 
at Ohio State in March. Jim Rose 
turned up for another work period in 
New York as a page boy at NBC. 


Mrs. Raymond Kurshner, North 
Patchogue, L. I. housewife, recently 
performed “Scattered Showers” for 


her PTA Founder’s Day program. She 
divides her time between her three 
youngsters and her marionette hobby 
- currently working on “Sleeping 
Beauty.” Dorothy Waldo Philips, a 
child guidance specialist, uses an 
errant puppet, Sammy Spivens, to 
point up the need for good teachers in 
her talks to PTA’s. Jimmy Webb, who 
attended the ’52 Fest and helped pro- 
fessionals backstage, won the “most 
talented boy award at a LSU enter- 








tainment round-up. Prize was a big 
cup for his marionette work. Con- 
grats, Jim. Texarkana Jr. League is 
doing “Wizard of Oz” with a brand- 
new cast of marionettes under Mrs. 
Josh Morriss’ guidance. Mrs. Thomas 
Hooker’s group in Chattanooga is 
planning the “Oz” show too. Galveston 
League is venturing out in their first 
year of puppetry with “Punch and 
Judy” and “Pantaloon” for children’s 
hospital audiences. Mary Lib 
McManus, chairman, hopes it will be 
a full-length play for next year’s try. 
Wesley Wiksell is on sabbatical study- 
ing conference methods and communi- 
cations in industry on a tour around 
the country. 

In San Francisco, Lettie Connell col- 
lected her A. B. in recreation from 
S. F. State College, and stepped into 
a sustaining TV spot of her own. It’s 
“The Looking Glass Lady,” Fridays at 
6 p.m. on KRON-TV (Channel 4) with 
Bash Kennett, a gal who sings folk 
songs, and Lettie Connel’s puppets. 
She also assists Ralph Chesse on his 
award-winning show “Brother Buzz” 
Mondays at 5:15 on KPIX-TV (Chan- 
nel 5). Wolo, children’s author-illus- 
trator and puppeteer fills in the same 
time slot Wednesdays and Fridays on 
KPIX, sponsored by Red Goose Shoes. 
His show features himself and a nice 
little mouse character named Aloysius. 
David Figg, at Wooster College, has 
grown a moustache and goatee for a 
role in a school production. Jerry 
Carroll reports on a visit with Dorothy 
Rankin and Benjamin Blake during 
his tour with the Puppet Playhouse. 
He says Blake’s marionettes are small, 
but beautifully carved and are sculp- 
tured to carry very well. (How about 
some pictures for the Puppet Parade?) 
Jerry returned to Iowa State College 
to resume his Ceramic Engineering 
study, and betwen classes he finds 
time to do guest appearances with 
puppets on the local TV station. Rod 
Young enrolled at Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio) to fill in the time, until 
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he starts teaching puppetry for 
Caroline Lutz at the University of 
Richmond this fall. Did a variety 
floor show (with new stage and rede- 
signed marionette controllers) for the 
Freshmen girls of Western College, 
where his father is the President. Oh, 
to be a Young and fancy, now that 
Spring is here, 

Those Glamorous Gilmores went off 
on a Spring Tour, tra la, to Arizona, 
California, Washington and Vancouver, 
B. C. Their audiences were treated to 
“The Cook and the Mischievous Mouse” 
and “How the Dragon Got a Dime” 
(Please, Spence and Alan, tell us 
HOW!) They will land back in Denver 
with just time enough to catch their 
breath before heading east for the 
Festival. When Alfred Wallace was 
in Cleveland for a three day Junior 
League Workshop, the League gener- 
ously gave a reception so local pup- 
peteers could meet him too. Yvonne 
Somers, George Latshaw and Cy Kelly 
were on hand with a welcome. Cy 
Kelly’s daily spot with Captain Glen 
on WNBK in Cleveland was moved to 
a full hour on Saturdays in March. 
Helen Haiman Joseph flew to Rome 
in March to spend three months 
abroad. She will divide her time be- 
tween Italy, France and Spain. Oley! 

We understand there’s an_ exotic 
creature named Nicolai Night doing 
fairly stock routines in a_ club act. 
Natalie Hackenschmidt dropped us one 
on her floral note-paper to say she 
appreciated her picture, but her name 
was mis-spelled. We explained that 
it can happen to anyone. (Profuse 
apologies from the Editor) Margo 
(Lovelace Visser) got a_ sensational 
reception in New York for two puppets 
she built for Westinghouse. She is 
the creator and producer of Margo’s 
Moppets in Pittsburgh, and appeared 
at the Pittsburgh Symphony Ball with 
the “moppet” she created for their 
television publicity. Margo, who seems 
to thrive on a crammed schedule, is 
also producing a tv puppet show, of 
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which we hope to have a further re- 
port, The Salzburg Marionette Theatre 
lingered on for Feb. dates — “Oz” at 
Hempstead, L. IL, and their classical 
program at the YM-YS7HA in New 
York. George Latshaw premiered 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” in two 
shows Feb. 6 at the Akron Art Insti- 
tute. For the old classic, he has de- 
signed some huge hand puppets in an 
unusual experimental style. Dick 
Myers, Cincy movie studio sound head, 
has built a sizeable new hand puppet 
stage with a fresh design attack. Envy 
of those who see it will be the feath- 
weight aluminum construction, and a 
lighting system that can be manipu- 
lated into symphonic possibilities. 
Norm Campbell, alumni producer of 
the “Uncle Chichimus” show on CBS- 
TV, Toronto, had a “first” recording 
out under the “Benida” label. Title is 
“It Happens” with Mary Mayo on the 
vocal. Understand that Uncle Chichi- 
mus and Hollyhock were kidnapped 
recently — and it wasn’t part of the 
script. 

Mrs. Irwin Fischer and Mrs. Stanley 
Nelson, who call themselves the Toby 
Troupers, presented a program includ- 
ing a Humperdinck “Hansel and 
Gretel” for the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Alpha Delta Phi. A write-up in the 
Wilmette Life” (Illinois) about the 
team, which has a repertory of 20 skits 
and a cast of 50 puppets, included a 
grand mention for the P. of A., and 
the Dartmouth Festival. Real though- 
ful, we think. On Feb. 6, they pre- 
sented three shows for children at the 
Wilmette Public Library “The Three 
Bears,” “Spider and the Fly,” and 
“Dancing Kittens.” The Junior Mem- 
bers Newsletter came out with revised 
and straightforward format for its 
second issue, which featured an ex- 
tended profile on Addis Williams of 
Shreveport, a variation on the Rufus 
Rose paddle control with a special 
attachment for eyes (by Addis), and 
the news that Addis played to 4,000 a 
night with his marionette variety in a 


musical review called “Cover Up.” 
The Ginn and Company bulletin car- 
ried a picture and story of Mary E. 
Branthover’s first graders with paper 
bags puppets they had made of char- 
acters from their reader “On Cherry 
Street.” They built a TV puppet stage 
and presented “Mr. Mac’s_ Store.” 
Quaker Village Puppeters presented 
their first show as a group, by troup- 
ing out to the children’s orthopedic 
ward at the Univ. of Penna. hospital. 
Patients and puppeteers thought it 
such a success they plan more. Emma 
Warfield, assisted by Virginia Little 
gave a puppet demonstration on TV, 
and Felix Smyth whipped up.a fifteen 
minute version of “Mary Poppins.” 
QVP Secy has a new car and job, and 
reports Frieda Brosky gave a show in 
Feb. on the use of puppets in Grades 
1-5. Miss Jeanette Barbour, Norman, 
Okla. librarian has created a show 
around a “wrong-way Corrigan” char- 
acter named Juggy, to teach Baptist 
Training Union students the correct 
way to conduct a meeting .. . by his 
bad example. Juggy is an effective 
teaching aid, says Miss Barbour, who 
was assisted by LeRoy Ford, Jo Kohn, 
and Juanita Gum. She remembered 
to plug PofA and the Dartmouth 
Festival in her publicity too! 

Seattle Puppet Club has a neatly 
mimeographed publication “Puppet 
Tales.” The Detroit Puppeteers Guild 
had a “Zany Night” Feb. 12 — their 
last newsletter was effectively illus- 
trated with cartoons by Charles 
Finger, and what do you know, they 
are even running a contest for a Guild 
song! Gary Jennings does their ful- 
some chatter column. 


Why not send your headlines 
Before our May first deadlines. 
My name is George Latshaw 

I live at 295 East Buchtel Ave. 
The town is Akron 4, Ohio 

It’s easy. 








Puppeteers Wanted 


Lee and Cedric Head, producers, 
operators and owners of The Kings- 
land Marionettes, would like to hear 
from interested couples who would 
like to consider a professional career 
in puppetry. They would not be an- 
other company of The Kingsland 
Marionettes, but an individual group 
en their own. If you are interseted 
in hearing more about possibilities in 
this field, contact us at the Festival 
in Hanover. 


Cedric and Lee Head 
The Kingsland 


Marionettes 





DON’T MISS THIS! 


The PUPPETRY JOURNAL has for 
sale a limited number of the !ast two 
volumes of the PUPPETRY YEAR- 
BOOK, edited by Paul McPharlin. 
These are new books, and are the tast 
of these editions available. Order 
while they last. 


PUPPETRY 1944-1945 $2.50 
PUPPETRY 1946-1947 $3.00 


Add 20c fer one volume, 25¢ for two 
volumes for postage and handling. 


Make checks payable to the Puppeteers 
of America, and send orders direct to; 


Puppetry Journal 


Ashville, Ohio 











ARTICLES FOR 
NEXT MONTH'S 
JOURNAL 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 





There are many booksellers in the 
U.S., but only one specializing in 
Puppetry. 


Current books, whether published here 
or abroad, supplied from steck. Out 
of print tities. if not on hand, gladly 
searched for without extra charge. 


Requests for general information and 
inquiries with respect to specific 
volumes —- welcome. Quotations 
given cheerfully. 


Lawrence R. Maxwell 
Box 91 Station D; New York 3, N. Y. 





1000 or More in °54 








